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night of comparative peace, as I climbed out to the
top deck through heaped-up sandbags and scattered
sand. To one of the ship's officers who met me I
said, " I'm just going to have another look at the
view," and he answered, " I'm dead sick of the view."
For in moments of crisis or periods of prolonged
anxiety, no beauty of any kind, human, artistic, or
natural, has any soothing effect. It remains un-
noticed or irritating, and no poet exposed^ to danger
or monotony would take the smallest interest in
mountain heights or the triumphs of architecture.

But I had not been chained for weeks, like the
officer, to the River Clyde, and so I climbed to the
deck, and looked again across the deep strait of the
Hellespont, always swirling downward at six knots
an hour, as it pours the water of Russian and Turkish
rivers into the -&gean.

Opposite me, between the fortified promontory of
Kum Kali, which the French had briefly occupied
on the day of the Landings, and the grey and battered
village of Eren Keui, where the rocky coast begins
to rise again, lay a fairly open stretch of country,
almost to be called a plain. Along the shore ran a
narrow line of white and sandy beach, and across the
open ground towards the Kum Kali headland I
could trace small watercourses marked by low bushes
and reeds, green among the prevailing grey of rocky
and desert land. In the middle of the plain, about
half a mile from the thin watercourses, rose a hill or
large mound with rugged summit and steeply scarped
sides, apparently a citadel. As well it might be, for
it was Troy.

Those thin green lines of streams nearly dry were
all that remained of the Rivers Simois and Scamander,
once capable of divinity. That barren open land was